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To be Continued Turspays and Fripays, 





A Connoiffeur zs one that knows 
Which Way the Wind at South-Wett blows : 


But queftion him no further, leaft 
He fhould not know, where lies the Eatft. 
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Continuation of the Dialogue on the Knowledge of 
Painting. 


DAMON. 
“HELL, but fuppofe I find a 


Gey, skilful Painter, or a real Con- 
® noiffeur before this Picture, and 
that I propofe the fame Objec- 
fae. tions to him, what An{wer will 
BE be: make ? 





ALCIPPUSsS. 


He erhaps agree with you, that the Cha- 
racter of tie Head might have been more zob/e, or 
more delicate; but at the fame time, conforming 
himfelf to your want of knowing the Terms of Art, 
he might fay: “ Let us forget, for once, that the 
“ Painter defign’d to draw a Venus. Let us even 
“ fuppofe he intended to paint a difagreeable Woman 


© has he not carried the Art of Imitation in this Pic- 


“ ture as far as ever it would go? Don’t you fee, in 
“ that Head, the true Colour of Fle/h! Can any 
“ thing be LIGHTER than the Torches of the Hair ? 
“ See with what Art they are painted! and then judge 
“ what a Depth of Thought is requifite to carry the 
“ Execution of the Pencil to fuch a Degree of Per- 
“ fection! See how skilfully he has varied his 
“ Touches, according to the different Objects he had 
“ to reprefent — and fo of the reft.”— Till having 
infenfibly led you on, in lefs than a Quarter of an 
Hour, he'll make you confefs, that it was not with- 
out good Reafon that he admir’d the Picture, not- 
withftanding your Criticifm all the while was very 
jut. It is therefore my Opinion, that every Man of 
mie and Difcernment is capable of difcourfing on 
Pidtures, tho’ he is-neither Painter nor Connoiffeur, 
aid very often bits happily in his Judgment of a 
lece. 


DAMON. 


Bur you would not advife me, fure, to pretend 
‘0 talk of the Compofision of a Picture > 


ALCIPPUS. 


Way not? —What, in your Opinion, is the frff 
Thing in the Compofition? Is it not to exprefs, with 
Truru and Evipence, the Subjef it is to repre- 
fent? For Example, if the Painter had a mind to 
reprefent the Death of Ce/ar, do you think you wou’d 
not be able to judge, if he has given you the true 
Image of that Scene? Would not you be able to fee, 
if Cefar and Brutus are the principal Objects that 
Strike you? If the other Figures have their proper 
A tion? And if, in the whole, the Picture INsPIREs 

ou with that Terror it ought? Believe me, if thefe 

hings are wanting, the Compofition is not good, and 
you vy | fafely fay fo.—But don’t go too far, and fay, 
the Picture is good for nothing ;. for there may, ne- 
verthelefs, be moft excellent Things in it. Painting 
is compofed of fo many Parts, that, unlefs a Picture 
is painted by a very ignorant Wretch indeed, it can- 
not be totally bad. Examine then, before you con- 
demn quite, if (fetting afide the Compofition) you 
are not ftruck with the TRUTH of the CoLourRING, 
the Effect of the Lights and Shadows, the Projed¥ion 
of the Figures, and many other Particularities, that 
fhew the Power of Imitation. 


DaMON. 


You may fay what you pleafe, my dear Alcippus ; 
I agree with you, I may be able to judge, if any par- 
ticular Action is faithfully reprefented — But, how 
fhall I judge, if the Groupes are well ‘difpofed; the 
Contrafts happy; orthe Light well underftood? Are 
not thefe Parts of the Compotition ? 


ALCIPPUS. 


CerTAINLY: But know, at the fame time, no 
Action can be truly reprefented where thefe are want- 
ing. ‘The Ufe of Contraft is to give Life and Motion 
to the Picture; that @f Groupes, to connect the Ac- 
tion ; and asto Lights and Shadows, they are employ’d 
to carry the Sight, and fix it on the principal Figures. 
—But to put thefe Rules well in Pra ice, it muft not 
appear that the Painter has taken any Pains to do — 







































































*he Picture fhould rather feem to have given itfelf 
the firtt Idea of thefe Rules, than that it was form’d 
upon thefe Rules. After all, if one were to 

int Twelve Perfons'ffruck with the fame Event, 2 
Talnner, thorough Maftet of his Subject, wou’d not 
have Recourfe to the Laws of Contraft, to avoid 

iving his Figures the fame Geftures.—--If he had any 
Pies in his Fancy, he wou’d not tamely place all his 
Figures on one Line, arid equally diftant from each 
aieiaman and if he has Commoh Senfe, he'll 
hardly let his Shadows fall on the principal Figures of 
his Piece. 





DAMON. 


But may not thefe Rules be all obferv’d in a 
Picture, where the Warmth of Invention, where 
Spirit, is wanting ? 


ALCIPPUS. 


Ys; but then the Pains the Painter took to ob- 
ferve them, wou’d be too vilible, as the regular, but 
cold: Compofition of fome Poets, is eafily traced, by 
the Choice of Jofty Words and rich Names, made ule 
of to.cover regular and harmonious Infipidities. The 
Difference between the Picture and the Verfes, is, 
that the laft are only fit to be thrown in the Fire, but 
the firft may, neverthelefs, pleafe, as I obferv’d be- 
fore, tho’ the Warmth of Invention is wanting, by 
its other Beauties. 


DAMON. 


WELL, you have almoft perfuaded me I may ven- 
ture to give my Sentiment as to the Merits of Compo- 
fition. Bat as to Drawing ¢ 


ALCIPPUS. 


As to Drawing, you may likewife fpeak freely ; 
for, tell me org i you diftinguifh, in real Nature, 
between a firait and a crooked Man? If a Painter, 
for Example, who intends an .4pollo, fhould draw a 
Fi like Hercules, can’t you tell him, it does not 
anfwer your Idea of that Deity? Do you think he 
wou'd not underftand you as well if you was to tell 
him, The Mufcles are too ftrong, as if youfaid, The 
OUT-LINES are net TENDER, enough ¢—-Who has 
not fome Idea of a beautiful Proportion ? Does 
not'even the Peafant admire a Majeftick Shape? 


DAMON. 


_ Burr perhaps I may think an Arm Jame, for want 
of underftanding Fore-/hortening. 


ALCIPPUWS. 


* ‘Oh! Astothat, Whenever you find any thing that 
appears lame, don’t be afraid to tell the Painter fo. If 
he is ingenvous, he'll confider within himfelf, and if he 
finds his Fore-fhortening not juft, he will eafily difco- 
ver if the Fault lies in the Difpofition of the Light and 
Shadow, or the Drawing ; for when thefe Things are 


juftly exprefs’d, they ftrike only with Admiration. *( vmx. \ 
And this is one of the fineft Effects of the Magick of °°. 3 


Painting. 





DAMON. 


Bu T is it not pomblé for the Fore-/bortening to be 
Well defigued, andthe-Light properly difpofed, and yet 


the Attitude bedifagreeable, tho’ juft, to the Sight ? 


ALCIPPUS. 


WHAT is true in Nature, may fometimes appear 
doubtful: However, a perfect Piece of Painting can 
never difpleafe a Man of Senfe, and he may fafely tel] 
a Painter, if any thing /bocks him; but he may tell it 
him without deciding arbitrarily, and the Painter thou’d 
liften to him: For Example, are not the Beauties of 
Raphael's Works felt by all the World? Donot they 
equally ffrike the Painter and. him that never touch’ 
the Pencil ?. His Fore-fhortenings /Lock no body, and 
the Drawing alone, without the Elelp of Shadow, has 
its Effect by its extreme Fuftnuefs.—As to Colourine 
you are more capable ftill to be a Judge here, fince it is 
only comparing Truth with its Imitation. When you 
fee Flefb painted that looks like Fle/b, you may venture 
to fay, “tis finely coloured ; but when you {ee a Mix. 
ture of Green, Red, Grey, or Yellow, never mind the 
ridiculous Expreffions of, What.a Strezgth ! Wher 
a Fullnefs! What a Glare of Colours! What 2 
Richne/s inthe Mixture! Ask for Fleth-Colour, and 
{tick to that: As to the Harmony. of the whole toge. 
ther, why fhould not your Eye have the fame Faculty 
as your Ear ? Weare never pleas’d with the Sound 
of different Inftruments, unlets they are all in Tune: 
The Colours of a Picture ought to have the fame Ef. 
fecton your Eye. If Mufick, where all its Powers 
are properly exerted, ftrikes us more than the dull 
Scrapings of Common Fiddlers, why fhould not a Pic- 
ture, that has both Softne/s of Pencilling, and Trath 
of Nature, pleafe more than one that is bard and is 


confiftent ? Ithink I have faid enough, my dear De 


mon, to let you fee, how far Good Senfe, and a Know- 
oe of Nature, may carry any one that hasno Skill 
in Painting.-—It is certain, that the Knowledge of the 
Principles of the Art helps a great deal ; but our Study 
of them muft be fair and ingenuous; we mutt not 
cheat ourfelves with the High Cant of Connoiffeurs, and 
never make ufe of their Te unlefs we under 
their Force.——--As to the Difference of Hands, and 
Manners, that is, I think, where every body fhould 
exd. The firft and principal Bufinefs is, to know 
and taffe the Beauties of Painting ; and T have fie: 
quently found, that thofe who have hardly dared to 
open their Mouths before a fine Piece, are the very 
Perfons that can beft difcourfe about them. For, be- 
ing free from all Prevention, ’tis Truth alone thi 
firikes them. I could therefore with fome body 
wou'd treat this Matter thoroughly, in order to et: 
courage thofe who really can talk knowingly, to give 
us their Reafons, and ftop the Mouths of thofe who 
fay nothing but Words. 
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